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The NATURE of MEDIAEVAL ART 


irt 


Art 


“MHE modern mind is as tar removed from 
‘| the ways of thinking that find expression in 
mediaeval art as it is from those expressed in 
Oriental art. We look at these arts from two 
points of view, neither of them valid: either the 
popular view that believes in a “progress” or 
“evolution” of art and can only say of a “primi- 


tive’ that “That was before they knew anything 


about anatomy’ or _ of 
“savage” art that it is “un- 
true to nature’: or the 


view which 
finds in the aesthetic sur- 


faces and the relations of 


sophisticated 


parts the whole meaning 
and purpose of the work, 
and is interested only in 
our emotional reactions to 
these surfaces 

\s to the first, we need 
only say that the realism 
of later Renaissance and 
academic art is just what 
the mediaeval philosopher 
had in mind when he spoke 
of those “who can think of 
nothing nobler than bod- 
ies,” i.e., Who know noth- 
ing but anatomy. As to the 
sophisticated view, which 
very rightly rejects the cri- 
terion of likeness, and rates 
the “primitives” very high- 
ly, we overlook that it also 
takes for granted a concep- 


* 
. J 


tion of “art” as the expres- 
sion of emotion, and a term 
“aesthetics” (literally, “the- 
ory of sense-perception and 
emotional reactions’), a 
conception and a term that 
have come into use only 
within the last two hundred 
years of humanism. We do 
not realise that in consid- 
ering mediaeval (or an- 
cient or Oriental) art from 
these angles we are attrib- 
uting our own feelings to 
men whose view of art was 
quite a different one, men 
who held that “Art has to 
do with cognition” and 
apart from knowledge 
amounts to nothing, men 
who could say that “the 
educated understand the 
rationale of art, the unedu- 
cated knowing only what 
they like,” men for whom 
art was not an end, but a 
means to present ends of 
use and enjoyment and 
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SUPERB CRAFTSMANSHIP APPLIED 
COVER WITH HIGH RELIEF, MADE IN SOUTH GERMANY, EARLY XIII CENTURY 


BY ANANDA K. COOMARASWAMY 


FELLOW FOR RESEARCH IN INDIAN, PERSIAN AND MOHAMMEDAN ART, BOSTON MUSEUM OF 


FINE ARTS 


the imitation of Nature in her manner of operation: 


principle of manufacture.’—St 


to the final end of beatitude equated with the 
vision of God whose essence is the cause of beauty 
in all things. This must not be misunderstood to 
mean that mediaeval art was “unfelt” or should 
not evoke an emotion, especially of that sort that 
we speak of as admiration or wonder. On the con- 
trary, it was the business of this art not only to 

teach,” but also to “move, in order to convince” : 


? 


- 
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TO A SILVER GILT 


Thomas Aquinas. 


and no eloquence can move unless the speaker 
himself has been moved. But whereas we make an 
aesthetic emotion the first and final end of art, 
mediaeval man was moved far more by the mean- 
ing that illuminated the forms than by the forms 
themselves: just as the mathematician who is ex- 
cited by an elegant formula is excited, not by its 
appearance, but by its economy. For the Middle 
Ages, nothing could be un- 
derstood that had not been 
experienced, or loved: a 
point of view far removed 
from our supposedly ob- 
jective science of art and 
from the mere knowledge 
about art that is common- 
ly imparted to the student. 

Art, from the mediaeval 
point of view, was a kind 
of knowledge in accordance 
with which the artist imag- 
ined the form or design of 
the work to be done, and 
by which he reproduced 
this form in the required 
or available material. The 
product was not called 
“art,” but an “artefact,” a 
thing “made by art”; the 
art remains in the artist. 
Nor was there any distinc- 
tion of “fine” from “ap- 
plied” or “pure” from “‘dec- 
orative’ art. All art was 
for “good use” and “adapt- 
ed to condition.” Art could 
be applied either to noble 
or to common uses, but 
was no more or less art in 
the one case than in the 
other. Our use of the word 
“decorative” would have 
been abusive, as if we spoke 
of a mere millinery or up- 
holstery: for all the words 
purporting decoration in 
many languages, mediaeval 
Latin included, referred 
originally not to anything 
that could be added to an 
already finished and effec- 
tive product merely to 
please the eye or ear, but 
to the completion of any- 
thing with whatever might 
be necessary to its effective 
functioning, whether with 
respect to the mind or the 
body: a sword, for example, 
would “ornament” a knight. 
as virtue “ornaments” the 
soul, knowledge, the mind. 

(Continued on page 23) 
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The ARTS of the MIDDLE AGES 


BY GEORG SWARZENSKI 


R RI ARCHT IN ‘ ILURE AND MEDIAEVAL ARTS. B ON MUSI M OF FINE ARTS 


N EXHIBETION « the arts collections and is therefore a survey 
l i eat period permits and 


of mediaeval art in this country 
© Den diterion and even contrast \bout three hundred and thirty 
ing considerations. The writer of this items are gathered, to which four- 
article, who had the privilege of ar- teen museums and twenty-nine pri- 
ranging the exhibition, loves media- vate collectors have contributed, and 
eval art. Needless to say he has been a small but important portion is 


drawn from art dealers in New York 
With regard to the quality and rarity 
of the objects, this number on ex- 
1ibition is considerable. The aver- 
age visitor may well be surprised 


deeply impressed in gathering such 
wonderful things. He knows media 
eval art and is, therefore, aware ofl 
the gaps in this exhibition. Never- 
theless he hopes that it will succeed 
in creating among the public an en- 
joyment and understanding of the 
period and its art, which is as yet 


that mediaeval art plays and has 
plaved such an important role in the 


activities of American museums and 
not very widely understood 


The exhibition is not intended to 
appeal to one especial interest The 
scholar and amateur will find a con- 
siderable number of inaccessible or 
unknown works. The layman will re- 


collectors as well as in the American 
market. The experienced visitor fa- 
miliar with mediaeval art will recog- 
nize many objects he once admired 
in European collections, especially in 
the Hermitage in St. Petersburg, in 
German museums, and in_ the 
churches and monasteries of Aus- 


ia 


ceive a general impression of what 
constitutes mediaeval art and of its 
richness and beauty. Altogether, the 


tria. The list of dispersed private 
exhibition illustrates the history of 


collections in Europe whose names 
collecting and recalls its changing are connected with famous media- 
eval works now exhibited in Boston 


would be still longer: from the Spit- 


aspects and its present state. Knowl- 


en. ne _ ~ eam 
a a team Pap 
2 


edge of mediaeval art is relatively 
young and the interest of collectors 
and museums in mediaeval objects 
began much later than for the art ot 
other periods 

When the exhibition was first 
planned, important pieces from Eu- 


zer to the Bardac, Figdor, Sigmarin- 
gen, and Stroganoff collections 
Almost every province of media- 
eval art is represented by works of 
high significance, some of which rank 
among the unique masterpieces of 


ropean collections could have been aban. » the world. Perhaps still more surpris- 


borrowed, but the outbreak of war 
has made these impossible to obtain 
Thus the exhibition is built up ex- 
clusively of works from American 


re ote « . ing is the relatively large number and 
variety of examples, not superlative 
in quality, but fascinating and char- 
acteristic. Their selection and tem- 
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LENT BY DR, JACOB HIRSCH 


STATUETTES OF THE VIRGIN: POLYCHROME WOOD FROM ILE DE FRANCE, CA. 1260 (LEFT); GILT WOOD, SIENA, CA. 1300 (RIGHT) 


porary concentration have justified an attempt at 
an organic representation of mediaeval style, its 
development and its modification in the different 


countries 


However, the visitor should be aware that the 


‘Arts of the Middle Ages” is a loan exhibition 
limited to American collections and the generosity 
of the owners. Moreover, the exhibition will not 
cover the whole period of the Middle Ages, but 
is limited to the four centuries whose highest 


expression is Romanesque and High Gothic art 

Within these limits the exhibition is as compre- 
hensive as possible. It embraces works of every 
material and technique, of religious and secular 
character, but this assemblage of objects is not 


LENT BY FRENCH & COMPANY 


FRENCH GOTHIC: XIV CENTURY TABERNACLI 


intended to create the illusion of a period room 
On the contrary, each item should, by its specific 
quality, reveal the fundamental unity of media- 
eval art throughout the ages, in spite of the 
variety in material and technique, in size and in 
function 

One room is dedicated to Byzantine art. Three 
rooms contain examples of Romanesque art while 
the large galleries on the second floor are given 


over to Gothic art. Byzantine art is represented 
here only because of its fundamental influence on 
Western art. Except for a few objects—some gold 
cloisonné, for instance—the exhibition is com- 
posed of ivories and illuminated manuscripts. The 
former, for the most part, are lent by the Dum- 
barton Oaks Collection in Washington, D. C., and 
the latter come mainly from the Walters Collec- 
tion and that of Mr. Robert Garrett. These se- 
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LENT BY THE WALTERS ART GALLERY 
PFOURNAT (LEFT); HEAD OF AN ANGEI 


LATE XIII CENTURY, RHEIMS (RIGHT) 


lected examples illustrate the superiority of the 
Classic tradition in Byzantium, wHich played so 
large a part in the formation of the mediaeval 
stvle, but the chief aim of the exhibition is to 
depict mediaeval art in the leading western coun- 
tries as extensively as possible. (As paintings and 
textiles are being dealt with in special articles, the 
following short review shall be confined to the 
other fields.) 








LENT BY E. & A. SILBERMAN GALLERIES 
THE SECULAR IN XII CENTURY FRENCH ART: STONE CAPITAL FROM ST. PONS SHOWING KITCHEN SCENE (LEFT); [IVORY CHESS- 
MAN IN ARABIAN “KNIGHT” FORM SHOWING DRAGON BITING A MAN BETWEEN EQUESTRIANS, HEIGHT 2 5/16 INCHES (RIGHT) 
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ART OBJECTS OF THR 
LOWER GERMAN XV 


he period covered by 
the exhibition is most 
fully represented by mini- 
ature painting. In this 
respect American collec- 
tions are so rich that they 
provide one with a com- 
plete picture of the de- 
velopment of painting be- 
fore easel pictures became 
popular. Among the out- 
standing items must be 
mentioned, above all, the 
manuscripts from the 
Morgan Library. With 
them are associated man- 
uscripts and single leaves 
from the Walters Gal- 
lery, Princeton Univer- 
sity, the Cleveland Mu- 
seum of Art, and from 
private collections 
(Messrs. Robert Garrett, 
William Randolph 
Hearst, Philip Hofer, Wil- 
liam kK. Richardson) 
rounding out the several 
periods and countries 
The early and high Ro- 
manesque style is shown 
by representative works 


LENT BY THE BRU MMER GALLERY LENT BY DR. PRESTON P. SATTERWHITI 


kk CENTURIES AND NATIONALITIES: FRENCH XIV CENTURY REPOUSSE LEATHER RELIQUARY SHOE (LEFT): 
CENTURY BRONZE VESSEL (RIGHT); ENGLISH OR SCANDINAVIAN XIII CENTURY AQUAMANILE (BELOW) 


LENT BY MR, JOSEPH WIDENER 


Cassino, and the living 
precursors of future Tus- 
can painting; the refined 
and nervous drawing of 
New Minster and the 
really classic accomplish- 
ment of the Winchester 
Bible; the different char- 
acter of southern France 
and the north (St. Omer, 
Mont St. Michel); and 
the development in Ger- 
many from the “Otto- 
nian” (Reichenau, Co- 
logne) to the late Ro- 
manesque (Salzburg, 
Weingarten, Saxony). 
[he transition from the 
Romanesque to the Goth- 
ic, and the very begin- 
nings of Gothic art, are 
shown by an incompara- 
ble series of the most 
beautiful and historically 
important examples from 
France and England, such 
as the miniatures from 
the Bible Moralisé made 
for St. Louis and _ his 
mother, the Old Testa- 





i ment given to the Shah 
of leading Italian, Eng- \bbas of Persia, and the 
lish, French, and German schools. These works, first striking manifestation of the individual tinted drawings of the Apocalypse, associated with 


usually believed to be the reserved domain of 
scholarly research, actually reveal the germ of a 





RHENISH XIII CENTL 


styles in the western countries. Selected examples Matthew Paris’ style, probably from St. Albans 


illustrate the specific southern style of Monte lhe importance of Italian miniatures in the 
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IRY CROWN FOR STATUE OF THE VIRGIN (LEFT); CHAMPLEVE ENAMEL CIBORIUM, ENGLISH XII CENTURY 
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LENT BY THE WALTERS ART GALLERY 
SURVIVALS OF OLDER TRADITIONS INA TYPE OF MINIATURE ITTSELF A SOURCE FOR 
LATER ITALIAN PAINTING: BYZANTINE XI CENTURY “MENOLOGION FOR JANUARY 
dugento and trecento is merely suggested, for at that its fullest spiritual and artistic relations are 


this time panel painting appeared in Italy 


It was inevitable that the choice of sculpture 


should be limited by the difficulty of transporting 


large and heavy statues. Nevertheless, a number 


of important smaller pieces and fragments make 


up an 


{ 


exhibition representative of the different 


periods and countries 


The hieratic Madonna in polychromed wood 


from the Philadelphia Art Museum ts central in 


Bie uipt 


the Italian Romanesque ures shown. It Is 


surrounded by fine examples of Tuscan and Cam- 
panian-Apulian stone sculpture, borrowed trom 
the Gallery, Dr. Jacob Hirsch, R 


Stora Tozzi. French and Spanish Roman- 


Brummer 
and P 
esque sculpture is based on several well known 
pieces lent by the William Hayes Fogg Art Mu- 
seum, such as the delicate capitals from Avignon 
illustrating episodes in the life of Samson, and 
from St. Pons with the charming kitchen scene, 
the figured colonnette from Santiago di Cam- 
postela and the tomb statue of Don Diego Garcia 
Supplementing these are various works, notably 
two from Autun. The early Gothic objects from 
the Ile de France may be especially mentioned: 
a wooden Madonna (Dumbarton Oaks Collec- 
tion), two large heads found in Paris (Dikran 
Kelekian and Dr. Jacob Hirsch), and the lovely 
fragment from Rheims (Walters Art Gallery) 
Franco-Flemish works prevail among the four- 
teenth century sculpture shown: from Huy ( Met- 
ropolitan Museum), from Tournai (French & 
Company), and from Lieges (anonymous loan) 
On the threshhold of the new art stand two superb 
Burgundian statues of the atelier of Claus Sluter 
(one recently acquired by the Museum of Fine 
Arts, Boston). The great Gothic tradition of the 
advanced fifteenth century is represented by the 
Ange du Lude (Mr. J. P. Morgan); this famous 
bronze is known as the most beautiful Gothic 
statue in America, but it is worth noting, espe- 
cially in connection with this exhibition of purely 
mediaeval art, that it was made by an artist of 
Lyon, Jean Barbet, in 1475, the very year of 
Michelangelo’s birth. As a counterpart to the 
French Gothic, Italian sculpture of the trecento 
is gathered. The exhibition begins with a most 
remarkable but hardly known statue of an angel 
by Arnolfo de Cambio, a beautiful remnant of 
the original, never completed facade of the Duomo 
in Florence (Mrs. A. Kingsley Porter). Later ex- 
amples of trecento sculpture include works by 
Tino da Camaino (Gallery of Fine Arts, Yale) 
and Balduccio (John G. Johnson Art Collection). 
The larger monumental sculptures are supple- 
mented by fine examples of ivories and rare ap- 

plied statuettes in bronze and silver. 

A correct appreciation of mediaeval art is in- 
timately bound up with the study and knowledge 
of the minor arts. The more deeply we penetrate 
into mediaeval art the more evident it becomes 


revealed in the minor arts. It is, therefore, for- 


tunate that these should be so splendidly repre- 


sented in the exhibition 
indeed 


[here is an almost complete display 


showing the amazing richness of every material 


and technique, skill and invention. The exhibition 


it 
ie 
ls 


—_ 
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‘ ' n to give a revie 


of merely typical 


é ediaeval craftsmanship made for 
1 ¢ tation, but emphasizes the in- 
s designed or executed by promi- 


nent rtictc en ] 
Cl Ss especial 


\mong these so 


y in the Romanesque period 
called minor arts are masterworks 


the best sculpt | 


res and paintings of 


s period, but only few artists are known by 

e. The two leading artists of the Mosan 
Sx Godetroid de Claire and Nicolas of Ver- 
aul re represented by three precious works 
\mong them is to be found Godefroid’s first docu- 
mented work, the Stavelot triptych: a large 
shrine, ordered by Chancellor Wibald to frame 


Byzantine gold cloisonné cross-reli- 


him from Constantinople. 
less known, but not less important is an almost 


uught by 


quaries, bri 


inique, anonymous work: the Morgan Ciborium. 


Its rare shape corresponds to some French ob- 
ts, the outstanding quality of its enamels re- 
best Mosan work, and the engraved 
the Old and New 


handwriting of a 


calls the 
scenes of Testament show the 
Probably the Ci- 


be considered as one of the few sur- 


great artist 
borium must 
viving English or Anglo-French metalworks 


widespread « 


The 
amplevé of Limoges is shown only 
in a few examples of exceptional quality, and 
utstanding works from different schools demon- 
strate the fanciful richness of liturgical objects: 


reliquaries, the portable altars in Cleveland and 


Continued on pa 22 
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FROM A FRENCH “BIBLE MORALISE” SHOWING ST. LOUIS AND HIS MOTHER 


The MEDIAEVAL STYLE in PAINTING 


BY ALFRED M. FRANKFURTER 


| THOUGH easel painting as an art had its 
beginnings in the last two centuries of the 
Middle Ages, its development marked the decline 
and end of the mediaeval spirit, by the very nature 
of its creation on behalf of the individual rather 
than as a unit of the great collective organism of 
Church and society. But precisely in the logical 
meaning of “end,” in the sense of St. Thomas 
Aquinas, the greatest man of the Middle Ages— 
as the ultimate objective of any process—is it 
essential to study this final flowering and choice 
of medium of the mediaeval artist. Hence the 
section of Boston’s “Arts of the Middle Ages” 
devoted to painting, lacking perforce examples 
of the great murals which are the characteristic 
pictorial expression of the mediaeval spirit, but 
which surveys the portable picture internationally 
and chronologically, though properly subordi- 
nated in relation to the other arts, offers a kind 
of summing-up of mediaeval style and aesthetics 

Such a thought must have been in the mind of 
Dr. Swarzenski when he organized this magnificent 
exhibition, its theme doubly thrilling because of 
this first occasion of its presentation to the Ameri- 
can public and because of its innate greatness. 
For the selection of pictures contrives to illustrate 
admirably the very qualities in which painting 
between 1250 and 1450 is specifically mediaeval: 
the standard of craftsmanship and material coeval 
with that of artistic imagination, the style affili- 
ated with a coherent flow international in scope— 
all alongside the fulfilment of spiritual demands 
which were the fundamental of the mediaeval 
approach to art. Wisely avoiding the titanic indi- 
vidual geniuses of the period who belong to the 
Renaissance idea rather than to the Middle Ages, 
the exhibition stresses the even production of 
lesser but always talented masters, some of them 
anonymous today as virtually was their fame in 
their own time. These men, then, are the final 
outpourings of a collective artistic movement, 
the successors to the sculptors, the enamelists, 
the goldsmiths and, of course, directly to the 
illuminators who formed the vast artistic organ- 
ism of the Middle Ages. If painters did collab- 
orate in the disintegration of that wonderful pat- 
tern by placing the religious image at the private 
command of the individual as well as by produc- 
ing the personal image that was the token of the 
coming of the new spirit, they were but the 
unconscious servants of a revolutionary idea far 
beyond their control and, above all, of the an- 
tithesis of their own expressions. 

Mediaeval painting, originating in Italy about 
the middle of the thirteenth century, shares a 
source with the other mediaeval arts, but, appear- 
ing so late, does not pursue the same gamut of 
levelopment. The models for the first easel paint- 
ings were the same Byzantine formulas that were 
among the original impulses of the western ivory- 
carvers and illuminators, here in both large and 
small scale in the form of mosaics and manu- 
scripts executed by Byzantine artists in Italy in 
a very nearly changeless pattern for some six 
hundred years before. However, native Italian 
painters, after little more than half a century of 
working in the Byzantine manner, did not trans- 
form its Classical basis into an indigenous Ro- 
manesque style as had previously the sculptors 
and illuminators and other artists of northern 
Europe, but, under the influence of France and 
the current ascendancy of Gothic style, pro- 
gressed directly from the timeworn Byzantine S mae se 
formula to the fresh opposite of Gothic natural- a 


SS yes & 

ism and excitement in the narration of new faith. a _ . 
The Magdalen Master’s large retable from the 
Yale Gallery, together with three other panels in 
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LENT BY THI 


shows the Byzantine 
tradition with its rigid frontality, its 
movement 


the exhibition 


only 
the 
lines of 


representationally 
suggested in conventionalized 
applied 
stylized 


and 
And vet 
fact 
their very existence which thus par- 


drapery 


its 
lifeless faces into 
the scenes at either side, in by 
titions the altarpiece into upright 
units that 


creep 


architectural 
Gothic 
hints of narrative action, of the spe- 


presage 
verticality the first 
cific passage of time which character- 
izes the Gothic picture in contradis- 
tinction to the timeless confrontation 
in eternal the Byzantine 
A\gnolo Gaddi 


Kress’ handsome Coro- 


space ol 
Bernardo Daddi and 
(in Mr.S.H 
nation of the Virgin) combine Giot- 
to’sgreat transformation and human- 
ization of the Byzantine idea with 
worldly, lyric influence of 
the sculptured virgins of thirteenth 


and fourteenth century 


the less 


France; the 
plasticity of their figures comes not 
from life, as does Giotto’s, but from 
the prearranged formality of stone 
sculpture, and their color is at once 
like 


that of the exquisite velvets and bro- 


of richer and softer harmonies 


cades which also grace the Boston 
exhibition. On the other hand, the 
interesting personality of Giovanni 
Baronzio of Rimini, in two superb 
examples (lent by Mr. Kress 
Duveen Brothers), reveals how 


and 
the 
Giottesque artists of the provinces 
especially those close to the seaboard 
facing Byzantium, fused the Floren- 
tine concept of the majestic figure 
with the remaining tradition 
Byzantine gold tracery and archaic 
story-telling, treating the latter as 
a sort of palliative surface beneath 
which is always visible the sturdy 
structure of the former 


of 


Thus the currents of the trecento 
At the dawn of the quattrocento, 
the Middle \ges were about to lose 
Florence, for the Florentine way of 
life and art, except for a few devout 
mediaeval survivors of which two 
significantly were monks, 
Don Lorenzo Monaco and Fra An- 
gelico, had already surrendered to 
the Renaissance. Yet amid the 
aristocratic isolation of Siena, se- 
cluded temperamentally almost as a 
monastery, the glorious Gothic spirit 


leaders 
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DUVEEN BROTHERS 


Martini 
Memmi and the Lorenzetti 


of Simone and Lippo 
couched 
in singing line and jewel-like color 
lived on into the fifteenth century 
to become what is probably the most 
typically mediaeval expression in 
Italian painting. Illustrating a Gothic 
lle-de- 


mysticism as keen as that of 


France of two centuries before 


mas- 
ters like Sassetta and Giovanni di 
Paolo (in his masterpieces, the Sf 
Jobn series in the Chicago Art Insti- 
tute) looked upon the world with 
the humble wonder of St. Francis 
retelling religious histories and 


with a brave, enchanting 
simplicity that bespeaks all the clar- 


itv of logic 


legends 


and sincerity of spirit 
of mediaeval scholastics and art 
From taly 


there can be traced both ramifications 


fourteenth century 
and counter-currents of the last gasp 
of the so-called international Gothic 
stvle. Perhaps the furthest stylisti 
cally as well as geographically is the 
polyptych attributed to the 
Norwegian (Bergen) school of about 
lent by D. G. Kelekian, which 
Is probably an offshoot of the great 
English mediaeval school of painting 


superb 


1350 


of which few examples remain. Cer- 
tainly its cryptic, awkward, vet ever 
lucid relating of scenes from the Pas- 
sion conveys something of the lit- 
erary narrative pictures of English 
illuminations of a century or two 
before, apart from certain stylistic 
affinities 
lhe Bohemian school, especialls 
in the handsome large Virgin and 
Child lent by Seligman, Rey & Co 
reveals a remarkable autochthonous 
development of North Italian influ- 
ence in the sharp color contrasts and 
strong realism. In the Rhineland the 
great native Gothic tradition culmi- 
nated in such idyllic representations 
of holy subjects as the lovely Master 
Wilhelm panel lent by the Cleveland 
Museum and in the deeply moving 
Master of the Heisterbach Altar’s 
Crucifixion, lent by Paul Drey. West- 
phalia, on the other hand, produced 
stronger stuff of dramatic realism, 
as seen in the art of Konrad von 
Soest. 
French painting of the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries, the 
(Continued on page 22) 
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MASTER 
WILHELM 
OF COLOGNE’S 
VIRGIN AND 
CHILD 
ENTHRONED"” 
(ABOVE, LEFT); 
rHE PROVENCAI 
“DONOR 
PRESENTED TO 
THE VIRGIN 
BY THI 
BLESSED 
PIERRE DI 
LUXNEMBOURG’” 
(ABOVE, RIGHT) 
BOHEMIAN LATI 
XIV CENTURY 
“VIRGIN AND 
CHILD 
(BELOW, LEFT); 
SPANISH LATI 
XV CENTURY 
“ST. GEORGE” 
(BELOW, RIGHT) 
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TEXTILES, BOSTON MUSEUM OF FINE ARIS 






yO PICTURE of the arts of the Middle Ages in Europe 
N would be complete if it did not include the rich loveliness 
of the weavings and embroideries in silk and gold which for cen- 
turies Were brought by traders from the east. The vivid if slightly 
bewildering picture of the traffic in silk given by Heyd in his 
Histoire du Commerce du Levant au Moyen Age (Leipzig and 
Paris, 1885) makes an excellent introduction to the study of 
mediaeval textiles. Drawing from contemporary sources, the 
author presents a picture of travel by land and sea, of caravans 
and ships bringing merchants with their precious cargoes first 
from China, later from Persia, Mesopotamia, Byzantium, Syria, 
and Greece, to occidental markets. To the records of travelers 
and geographers Francisque-Michel in Recherches sur les Etoffes 
de Soie d'Or et d'Argent pendant le Moyen Age (Paris 1852) 
added the colorful evidence of poets, quoting at length from 
romances and chansons de geste. The study of royal and ecclesi- 
astical inventories gives glimpses of dazzling richness. One such 
inventory is that of the Holy See, in 1295, under Boniface VIII 
(i. Molinier, Paris 1888) which can be read with both pleasure 
and regret. How lovely the vestments and altar hangings must 
have been and how small a fraction of this wealth has survived! 
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LENT BY MRS. HAROLD I. PRATT 


“THE ANNUNCIATION”: XV CENTURY FRANCO-FLEMISH TAPESTRY 


Choosing at random from these pages we find a cope of red samite embroid- in 1133, few secular garments of the Middle Ages have survived. It is chiefly 
ered in Cyprian work with griffins and double-headed eagles in circles, a to the Church that we owe the preservation of most of the Mediaeval weav- 
cope of diasper from Antioch ornamented with English embroidery, and ings and embroideries still in existence, though during the last century many 
altar hangings completely covered with embroidery, scenes from the New have found their way to museums 


Testament, worked in gold and silver. Quantities of the silks mentioned by 
name are Oriental, but some are Spanish, some Venetian, while many of the 
embroideries are specifically called English, “frixio anglicano,” others “ 


When we consider that at present in Europe a great number of church 
treasuries and museums are closed, their contents packed away, the exhibition 


frixto in Boston takes on an added significance. We can no longer visit Sens to see 
de Romanio,” from the Eastern Roman Empire, and still others “frixio dé the chasuble once worn by St. Ebbon, Archbishop of Sens, who died in 750, or 


Alamania” from Germany. 


Before the year 1147, when Roger II brought weavers from Greece to 
Sicily, the silk weaving industry is not known to have been established in 
Italy, though Palermo under Arab rule had been famous for its fine em- 
broideries. According to the evidence of Edrisi, the Arab geographer, there 
were flourishing centers of silk weaving in Spain as early as the first half of 
the twelfth century. Though ample proof that silk weaving was well estab- 
lished in France by the second half of the thirteenth century may be found 
in the Livres des Métiers of Etienne Boileau, provost of the merchants of 
Paris from 1258 to 1268, yet in the expense accounts of the dukes of Bur- 
gundy as late as the fifteenth century we repeatedly find that large sums 
were paid to merchants from Italy for brocaded silks and velvets. Tapestries 
frequently mentioned in French and Flemish records of the fourteenth and 


that is believed to have been left by St. Thomas of Canterbury when he re- 
turned to England in 1170 after six years of exile. We cannot travel north 
and east to the Marienkirche in Danzig with its miraculously rich collection 
of fourttenth and fifteenth century vestments, many of which are fashioned 
of Lucca brocades woven with fantastic birds and animals, but if we turn to 
Boston we may see a fragment of Byzantine silk dating from the eighth 
century found in the sarcophagus of Viventia, a daughter of Pepin the 
Short. in the Church of St. Ursula in Cologne. This silk, of which the larger 
part remains in Cologne, is a typical Byzantine rendering of an earlier 
design, a winged griffin on the back of a horned beast. Through repeated 
copying the design, silhouetted in soft violet on undyed silk, has lost its 
original precision but retains dignity of composition. 

From the Cooper Union Museum for the Arts of Decoration in New York 


fifteenth centuries were all of northern has come a fragment of silk with confronted winged lions framed in circles 
workmanship, however. During the which is very similar to the shroud found in Sens, part in the reliquary of 
late fourteenth century and the early St. Colombe, part in that of St. Loup, which, according to the Abbe Char- 
fifteenth century those woven in Arras traire, was probably so disposed in the year 853. The piece from the Cooper 
were considered to be the finest in Eu- Union, formerly in the Badia Collection, is said to have been found in a 
rope, but by 1450 this honor had church in the Spanish Pyrenees. Silks of similar designs have come to light in 
passed to the tapestries of Tournai. church treasuries in widely separated parts of Europe, while, among frag- 

Save for royal regalia such as the ments of textiles found by Sir Aurel Stein in Tun-Huang, isa letter case with 
coronation mantle of the Holy Roman the border made of silk with an almost identical pattern cut without any con- 


IN EASTERN SILKS: 


TURY (RIGHT) 





LENT BY 


Empire made in Palermo for Roger II 


FANTASTIC AFFRONTED 
AND ADDORSED BEASTS 
BY- 
ZANTINE, XI CENTURY 
(LEFT); EAST IRANIAN 
OR SYRIAN VIII-IX CEN- 


COOPER UNION MUSEUM 


sideration of the meaning or scale of the figures. On this evidence and because 











Pelliot also found 

milar pieces in Cen- 
tral Asia, the attribu- 
tion of this whole 

1p to eastern Iran 
been suggested 

y Otto von Falke 
although he concedes 
the possibility of a 
more western origin 
Neutral yellows pre- 
dominate in the col- 
or scheme of this lion 
silk contrasted with 
a neutral greenish 
blue 

Iwo splendid ex- 
amples of Byzantine 
weaving of the 
eleventh century are 
also lent by the Mu- 
seum of the Cooper 
Union. On both of 
them fantastic ani- 
mals and monsters 
are framed in circles, 
the colors are rich 
and deep, one dark 
blue with a pattern 
of pinkish brown 
with outlines and de- 
tails in pale yellow 
and green; the other 
a lovely red with the 
design in_ bluish- 
green outlined with 
a lighter blue 

Since textiles are 
peculiarly easy to 
transport so that the 
place in which a piece 
is found may be no 
indication of its 
source, there will al- as - 
ways be differences LENT BY THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 
of opinion concern- FRENCH GRACE: “COURTIERS AND ROSES” ON FRANCO-FLEMISH 
ing certain types of 
weaving 


FAPESTRY WITH COLORS OF CHARLES VII 


\mong the textiles found in Spain are some not yet come to light 
elsewhere and which therefore have been attributed to Spain. Fragments of a 
chasuble with a woven pattern of pairs of human-headed birds attacked by 
lions enclosed in circles, from the tomb of San Pedro de Osma, who died in 
1109 and was buried in the Cathedral of Burgo de Osma, belongs to a group 
of silks related by design and technique all of which were found in Spain. A 
fragment of San Pedro de Osma’s chasuble now in the collection of the Boston 
Museum is included in the exhibition. Since the inscription, which ornaments 
the small connecting roundels, has been transplanted by R. Guest as follows: 


“This was made in the town of Baghdad may God guard it,” it does not 
seem at all impossible that the pieces of this type were woven in Baghdad, 
a name which appears repeatedly both in records and literature during 
the Middle Ages. The term “baudequin” is believed to have been derived 
from it. 


Undoubtedly to the form of the embroidered decoration, an inscription 
giving the name of the donor, is due the preservation of one twelfth century 
chasuble. This is the chasuble of Heinrich, Abbot of the Benedictine Mon- 
astery of St. Peter in Salzburg between 1167 and 1188, which is now in Boston 

Ihe somber blue, almost black, silk of which the chasuble is made is 
RENOWNED ENGLISH XIV CENTURY EMBROIDERY ON VELVET relieved by broad orphreys of Sicilian gold weaving. 
LENT BY THE DUMBARTON OAKS COLLECTION English embroidery, opus anglicanum, was renowned throughout 


Europe during the Middle Ages, and existing examples by the great 
beauty both of design and execution confirm this reputation. To Mrs 
A. G. |. Christie’s splendid book, English Mediaeval Embroidery, we 
may turn for a clear and authoritative discussion of the whole sub- 
ject. Two of the pieces illustrated and described by Mrs. Christie are 
included in the exhibition. One is a panel dating from the late thir- 
teenth century which is lent by the Metropolitan Museum. Across the 
top are shields bearing the arms of Edward | of England and those of 
his wife Eleanor of Castile, under which is a series of arches. The 
scene of the Crucifixion occupies the central arch with St. James and 
St. Peter on the left and St. Paul and St. Andrew on the right. The 
background of silk backed with linen is powdered with crescent moons 
and stars. Another panel illustrated by Mrs. Christie is lent by the 
Dumbarton Oaks Collection in Washington. Here we have a fine and 
characteristic example of early fourteenth century English em- 
broidery worked on a ground of red velvet instead of silk or linen 
found in earlier work. St. Lawrence and St. Margaret with symbols 
of the evangelists, worked with gold thread and delicately colored 
silks, stand out in contrast to the rich crimson of the velvet 

There are embroidered vestments whose German origin cannot be 
questioned; they are quite unlike English embroideries, suggesting 
twelfth century Mosan and Rhenish enamels both in drawing and 
color. While the earliest embroideries of this type date from the 
twelfth Century the tradition continued unbroken through the four- 
teenth century, though naturally there were modifications of style 
and manner of execution. The fundamental plan survived, however 

(Continued on page 24 
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OF SEGONZAC 


a contrast between two painters is an ex 


DUFY; DEPTH 


’ ery ere Seg 
1D temp ren nay 
He set nm twe \ PS ¢ 1) tn 
his m re we Ss ce ¢ S the bette 
known in this country. Seg 1 dwe vit 

such deep contemplation upon the rush of 
vater in a Spring freshet or the far off blue dis- 
tance mountains, 1s quite as satislying for the 


observer who himself ha 


\ here 


his deft seizing upon the linear essentials as Dufy 


S more time 


one painter entices one’s interest with 


does in Chateau Chenonceaux and Loches, the 
other gives one the sense of contentment of vine- 
vards foothills 


hills fold into each other 


lavishly strewn on while 
and far away 
the line of real mountains is strong into the sky 
Les Vignes a St Tropez is one of these. Segonzac 


knits together most of his landscapes with the 


more 
distant 


black lines of interlocked branches, or by ringing 
any form he uses with dark outline. His water- 
colors are amazingly rich in hue, with all the care- 
ful consideration of space with which he would 
paint in oil 


which is 


Nothing is casually felt or treated 
a wonderful foil for 
speed and spontaneity 
exhibition 


Dufy’s inimitable 
This is a really delightful 


and should be 


intrinsic 
pleasure. It might also be a tempting morsel for 


the amateur psychologist a 


seen for its 


COMBINED EXHIBITION OF 
WATERCOLORISTS 


EEING a lot of watercolors at one time, like 
S those in the combined exhibition of the New 
York Water Color Club and the American Water 
Color Society at the Fine Arts Building, teaches 
you to be at all odds discriminating. It may be 
unfair to seem to give the go-by to many of the 
painters who exhibit good work, but while there 
is much that is very clever technically among the 
almost four hundred papers shown, one must rule 


out a great deal. Too often there will be good 
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EXHIBITED AT THE CARROLL CARSTAIRS GALLERY 
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A CONTEMPLATIVE WATERCOLOR, 
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B. Kavn’s contributions—Hurricane and Prave 

St ev Woodward's Pacif Caln Lawrence 

lLefevres Saguenay, and, fetching 1n punch, de- 

sign, and lovely color, Fred Whitaker's November 

Sunset Le +. 


DON FREEMAN'S VIVACIOUS 
CITY SCENES 
Don 


FENHE large exhibition of paintings by 

| Freeman at the Associated American Art- 
ist’s Galleries is the first one man show of a lithog- 
rapher very well known to all readers of New 
York papers. His black and white backstage im- 
pressions, his animated interpretations of life in 
city streets, cops on the corner and in precinct 
headquarters are full of 

Now 


of his works in oil and gouache one is conscious 


zest and keen observa- 


tion as one looks at a group of over sixty 
of an eye for all that is colloquial and idiomatic 
in a broad and urban scene 
for the life of the theater 


Freeman's passion 
with its endless rami- 
fications, plays a major role in the subject matter 
of this show, but there is equal excitement for 
him in the lite of the tenements and the color of 
Harlem. These he has painted in both mediums 

It is, however, in the gouaches where the basic 
element is an ink drawing that Freeman succeeds 
best. In general in the oils his color is murky and 
the sharp outlines which one enjoys so much in 
his drawings are blurred. Dressing Room is an 
exception, for its color is clear and transparent, 
and Going Home to Harlem gets its effect because 
of the bright yellow of a taxi cab in a scene which 
is a mass of detail and moving figures. Among the 
gouaches Newsboys Outside the Metropolitan and 
Vaking a Date demonstrate the clarity which 
Freeman can achieve in color, but it is a clarity 
which leans heavily upon line rather than the 
plastic values of paint. st 


ee 
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LANDSCAPES AND CIRCUS 
LORE BY BROCKMAN 

NN BROCKMAN’S exhibition at the Klee- 
A mann Galleries is a small showing of twelve 
olors. We like the 


scenes emanating from the Massa- 


oils and some water Water- 


colors the best 


chusetts coast at Rockport. The oils are striking 
no new note, not that that is reprehensible, but 
simply that one misses in them the infectious 


mood of gaiety, light, and color 


those in last vear’s show 


that intormed 
lhe circus data is well 
painted, as in Circus Flirtation and Clown and 
the Coquette, but the picnic scenes are not so good 
as heretofore, with the exception of Sunset, Plum 
Cove. Evicted 


trom 


the expulsion of 
the Garden 


\dam and Eve 
has its points in contrasting 
In fact, in this and in some 
other oils Ann Brockman seems to be experiment- 


types of landscape 


ing with a new palette, brown and green, rather 
than, as in her previous work, red, vellow and 
green as We te 


SUBCONSCIOUS IN PAINTING 
SINCE YESTERDAY 


ULIEN LEVY’S notion of a decade of paint- 
ing, 1929-1939, Will naturally pack them in, 
less because of the actual stamina of each of the 
twenty-four painters exhibiting than because peo- 


ple by now are sufficiently 


intrigued by Julien 
Levy's notions. Certainly the painters whom he 
has selected in the last decade doff the hat to no 
one in sensationalism. Most of them are tearers- 
down and tearers-out, rippers-off of cover and pre- 
tense and hallowed 


able 


though none the less hallow- 
antiquities. With these painters all the bars, 
the most necessary included They see 
the decayed, the ugly, the foul, the neurotic, the 
diabolic, 


are down 


or they try so to transform what is left 
of the healthy. As several magazine articles have 
stated, it is a disruptive movement, owning at 
least, in its attempt to be defeatist, a scraping ac- 
quaintance with Communism. A few of these 
painters, Berman and Leonid, Bérard, Dali, and 
Richard Oelze, know how to paint like masters, 
and among them Bérard and Leonid leave no un- 
pleasant odors. But noxious neuroses are plagues 
of our era. The bromidically sophisticated and 
clinically introspective part of the public audi- 
ence expects to find in these pictures imperious 
Caesars, but can most of them stop a hole to keep 


the wind away? 5: Wi. 


ANDREE RUELLAN’S CLEAN, 
BRIGHT SPARKLE 


PAINTER has often a chromatic note over 
A which he or she has particular command, 
red-violet with Matisse, for instance, and, as we 
may see from Andrée Ruellan’s one-woman show 
at the Walker Galleries, an orange-ice orange and 
a sort of chaffinch-pink. Thus, whenever she uses 
these as she most commonly does in her Charles- 
ton street scenes, where the pink does for brick 
houses and dresses and the orange, a favorite color 
with negroes, for her colored people, she whiles 
away your time gaily. One must again point to 
the two tiny floral compositions of Autumn 
Flowers, which we have before warmly criticized 
here, and to other still-lifes, such as the Straw- 
berries and the Shad and Herring—and say that 
Andrée Ruellan handles these things with the 
spark of a master. In the faces of her genre scenes 
she is splendidly expressive. Her forms are ten- 
derly contoured; her color is uncompromisingly 
clean, soft, or gay, and in high good taste. J. Ww. L. 
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ARTISTS OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
OHIO & WEST VIRGINIA 


NE cannot but be impressed by the two 
() rooms of paintings at the Riverside Mu- 
seum which have emanated from the Butler Art 
Institute of Youngstown, Ohio. This is the fifth 
annual show organized by the Museum, and it 
draws upon the state of Ohio for the majority of 
its paintings. Western Pennsylvania and West 
Virginia have contributed about a third of the 
number in this exhibition which is to be shown 
until August in Ohio towns as well as here 

[here are a few nationally known painters who 
exhibit their work, such as Henry Keller, with 
one of his gay beach scenes, and Clarence Carter 
who proved in 1937 to have the most popular pic- 
ture of that vear’s travelling show. But most of 
the artists are not so well known. The level of 
quality, however, is high, and the Museum is to 
be congratulated upon its selection. Raphael 
Gleitsman of Akron attains a curiously real effect 
of night in his 7own Square painted upon glass 
David Mink of Cleveland, in Venus and the 
\fodel T, has created a nostalgic scene which lin- 
gers in the memory with its warm brown tones 
and sensitively felt atmosphere, and Charles Oker- 
bloom introduces the huge bulk of elephants in 
his painting Mired with an effective feeling for 
design 2%. 


SPRUANCE’S ORDERED AND 
LIVELY LITHOGRAPHS 


ONE man show of prints can be monoto- 
A nous. The one at the Weyhe Gallery of the 
lithographs by Benton Spruance, who has drawn 
upon his everyday surroundings for his pictorial 
material, sparkles with examples of the artist’s 
keen observation, and satisfies with his orderly 
resolution of its manifold elements. The People 
Work, a series of four drawings, generalizes the 
life of the masses in a great city, and constructed 
in monumental patterns it suggests what fine 
murals Spruance might create 

Bar at Dovle's is so casual and natural in its 
atmosphere that one feels as though one were 
descending into the warm smoke-filled room one- 
self. Harps Once Played, the Victorian house now 
so familiar in American painting, is enriched by 
such appropriate symbols as an old hitching post, 
which says volumes in its uprooted, cast out state 
Henri Marceau’s foreword to the catalogue points 
out one of Spruance’s salient qualities when he 
says, “into a complex scheme he has introduced 
order and legibility.” 5% 


A MINIATURISTS’ ANNUAL; 
ROSENBERG’S WORK 


YHIS year’s annual exhibition of the Ameri- 
Z can Society of Miniature Painters at the 
Grand Central Galleries is smaller than usual and 
the quality is more even. Malthe Hasselriis, whose 
work always stands out in a group of miniatures, 
has painted the figure of a woman in profile, called 
Study in Ivory which has strength and character 
far beyond its small size. Cornelia Hildebrandt 
has demonstrated again her sympathetic inter- 
pretation of children in her miniature of the 
Lapham children, David and Peter. Retaining all 
the fresh blond and blue which belongs pecul- 
iarly to childhood, she seems miraculously to es- 
cape the sentimentality which so often besets the 
miniaturist who is commissioned to capture the 
transitory loveliness of small children. 

Louis Rosenberg, who is one of three American 
artists to be included in the Royal Society of 
Etchers in London, is showing a large number of 
his works in another room. Among them, the wash 
drawings are particularly fine, several of Venice 
and a series made in Washington being models 


of delicate detail. Rosenberg is never sw amped by 
detail, however, but orders his compositions so 
that light and shadow divide them into areas 
which balance, and 6nly when the main emphasis 
is established does he turn his attention to the 
intricacies of the less important ban 


THE ANIMATED CLASSICISM 
OF MAILLOL 


NHE strength of Aristide Maillol’s sculpture, 
‘| twenty-seven examples of which are now 
shown at the Buchholz Gallery, is in its classicism 
Yet it has a more than classical rippling grace. So 
much nervous tension is in the poses and in the 
poise of these bronze nudes that motion appears 
quite conveyed to the figures as a whole. Consid- 
ering the generous forms of the figures involved, 
they have as much quivering animation as Mal- 
vina Hoffman's Pavlowa. In respect to delicacy 
of modeling and pose, certain of the smaller figures 
inevitably bring to mind Tanagra figurines. Of 
this type the Girl Crouching is outstanding. Other 
small works. Renaissance in scale and handling, 
but modern in sensuousness, are Small Torso on 
a Dolphin and Study for the Cézanne Monument. 
Among the larger-scale work, the Head of the 
Venus, done after 1920, is four-square and beau- 
tiful. The Leda, which Rodin has called the most 
absolutely beautiful masterpiece in modern sculp- 
ture, is, it seems to us, not quite that. The head 
of Rodin, appropriately mounted next to it, out- 
does it in appeal. 5.0.4. 


ALICE TENNEY’S PICTURES 
OF MEN AT WORK 


LICE TENNEY’S exhibition of paintings a1 
A the Passedoit Gallery reveals an artist who 
likes to paint people at work. Her experience as 
a muralist is suggested in her manner of present- 
ing her figures in action which seems generalized, 
rather than the nervous or violent motion of an 
individual. Hers is a quiet view of men burning 
leaves, selling vegetables or working in a kitchen, 
humdrum everyday occupations quietly accom- 
plished. 

Blue and purple predominate in her back- 
grounds, and the pale tan or brown of her figures 
does not raise the intensity of color appreciably, 
so that most of her canvases are subdued in key. 
But there is vitality in Sculptor by Candlelight, 
and concentration in the artist’s portrayal of a 
man working creatively at what he is absorbed in. 
here is a substantial quality in Cafeteria 
Workers, and the two versions of Autumn, 
Burning Leaves are solidly understood and 
painted 5, 


FLOWER PAINTINGS: WARD 
THORNE’S PORTRAITS 


HE Ferargil Galleries have gathered together 

paintings of flowers by twenty-four artists 
and in the group there is naturally a considerable 
variety of styles. Most painters seem to concen- 
trate upon the color and the forms of their sub- 
ject, and rarely to see it in terms of light or of 
spatial relations. Anemones by lacovleff is a 
study in the rythmic line of these brilliantly col- 
ored flowers. Charles Cagle’s Autumn Flowers, 
more robust in its conception, is attractive. Rob- 
ert Moyer’s Saffron beside it is pale and dreamy. 
Since this is a group by painters who do not 
specialize in painting flowers, but choose them 
as only one of several things to paint, they make 
an interesting phase in which to study contrasts 
in approach to the same theme. 

Ward Thorne’s exhibition in the main gallery 
contains a number of portraits which reveal the 
artist’s interest in characterization. Young Man 
with Red Scarf is well painted. Teddy's Place con- 
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EXHIBITED AT THE BUCHHOLZ GALLERY 
SMALL BRONZE “BATHER” BY MAILLOL 


centrates all its energy on the faces of the people 
who sit at red checked tables. In this painting, 
Thorne has managed to subordinate quite com- 
plicated elements of his pattern, so that the effect 
of its main characters is clearly legible. 5% 


FOUR THOUSAND AND ONE 
BUTTONS 


OOPER UNION is celebrating the history 
i; of the development of buttons in an ex- 
hibition of four thousand and one examples of 
this type of object, so common that it is a syno- 
nym for something trivial. But this humble arti- 
cle has had an illustrious past as this exhibition 
demonstrates so charmingly in its various phases 
of cut steel, mother-of-pearl, glass, pewter, enamel, 
silk, ivory nut and dozens of other materials. The 
earliest button in this collection is from sixteenth 
century Persia, but the modes and manners of all 
the intervening centuries and many countries are 
mirrored in the groups which range in quality 
from the buttons cut from meat bones by Ameri- 
can soldiers during the Revolutionary War, to 
the elegant buttons backed with ivory on which 
are painted scenes of island life by the eighteenth 
century artist Brunias. These last, to the number 
of eighteen, were made for a costume for Tous- 
saint L’Ouverture, the Negro leader of Haiti. J. L. 


POTTER’S COLOR; KREMP’S 
DESIGN 


ULLER POTTER, JR., at the Marie Harri- 

man Gallery, is a young painter who has a 

tender touch with a fully loaded brush but who 

lacks a sense of design. His Ammonousoc Valley 

and the dark scene, looking through a serried 

row of black pine-boles down to a dimly glimpsed 
(Continued on page 22) 
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MINNEAPOLIS: AN 
PORTRAIT ACQUIRED 


YSULALLY given to, rather than commis 
sioned by their sitters, and relegated to 


Philadelphia attics because of a too frankly real 


EAKINS 


istic delineation of the features, the portraits by 
[Thomas Eakins assumed their deserved position 
of artistic importance only after the death of the 
artist in 1916. [The Minneapolis Institute of Arts 
has recently acquired its first work by this great 
figure in American painting—there was a loan 
exhibition of his work there in 1923—a Portrait 
f Elizabeth L. Burton 

Here, as in most of his portraits 
he set down on canvas his imperson- 
ally scientific analysis of the features 
of a woman without an attempt to 
emphasize the characteristics which 
at the period were considered the 
mark of the female beauty. To this 
uncompromisingly honest portraitist 
the ideal was form, structure and 
essential likeness. The new Minne- 
apolis painting, somewhat under life 
size, is described in the J/nstitute 
Bulletin: “The figure is firm and 
rounded beneath the rather elaborate 
dress, and the head is full of charac- 
ter. [he high brow, under a mass of 
soft brown hair, the well-set eves 
and the straight nose above a full, 
revealing mouth, are finely drawn 
and illustrate Eakins’ penetrating in- 
sight into character. This is an indi- 
vidual and not just the picture of 
another woman. One feels that she 
is courageous and understanding, and 
that even in the face of unhappiness 
or defeat she would make the best 
of her life. In painting her, Eakins 
did not gloss over the plainness of 
her face nor the ungainliness of her 
hands. He looked beyond them, and 
depicted what he saw beneath the 
surface.” 


CHICAGO: A PAIR OF 
SUNG JADE PIECES 


’ nort 1§ the re jr j 


ss | ne eCQulrec eading of the 
; ; J , 
ited Chinese Ninetee 1) Poem | he 
tual thorship of these poems is unknown 
hough they are probably the work of various 
vriters who lived between the Han and J'ang 
| ties and are written in four-line stanzas 


WILLIAMSTOWN: PAINTING 
ANE SCULPTURE SHOWS 


OLLOWING a recent exhibition of European 
and American paintings from the Museum 


of Modern Art, an exhibition of the sculpture ot 
Despiau, Lachaise and Maillol—also lent by the 





RECENTLY ACQUIRED BY THE MINNEAPOLIS INSTITUTE OF ARTS 


WO pieces of Sung jade of stm- ? asians ; 
ple form and silky smoothness, THE THOMAS EAKINS “PORTRAIT OF ELIZABETH 


their surfaces embellished with tiny characters, 
apparently engraved with a diamond, have been 
presented to the Art Institute by Mr. Russell 
lyson. Writing of them in the Institute’s Bulletin, 
Charles Fabens Kelly describes seven similar 
pieces, unique in type, which he saw in London 
several years ago, and which apparently belong to 
the same set. The pieces in London were dated 
in the reign of Hui Tsung (1112-1120 A.D.), the 
last of the Northern Sung emperors and a famous 
artist in his own right. From those paintings which 
may be attributed to him one can judge that his 
taste would be characterized by the type of 
chaste delicacy represented by the new Chicago 
acquisition. 

One piece, a bracelet, has a low barrel form, 
and the other is a flat-sided bell with a loop at 
the top. The bell bears a Buddhist sutra from 
Prajnaparamita and the statement that it was 
made to honor the birthday of the emperor by 
an artist connected with the palace. The date 
reads: Imperial Sung, Hsuan He, first year 
(1119 A.D.). The bracelet, on the other hand, 
bears the name of the artisan who made it, Wang 
Chen Kung. It is dated two years later than the 
bell. On the outer surface of the bracelet are in- 
scribed thirteen poems from a collection which 


Museum of Modern Art—and a showing of con- 
temporary American paintings are on view at 
the Lawrence Art Museum of Williams College 

Three portrait heads in bronze are of great 
interest; and in them are summed up some of 
the most telling characteristics of twentieth cen- 
tury portraiture in sculpture. There is a serene 
head of a young woman by Maillol, smooth in 
surface and almost classical in its purity of line. 
which may be compared to Despiau’s more subtle 
and evocative portrait of Maria Lani with its 
delicately and meticulously modelled planes. A 
forceful study of John Marin by Lachaise con- 
trasts with the French works and gives a vital 
accounting of the features of the sitter which lend 
themselves to an exaggerated treatment. 

lhe paintings, lent by the Milch Galleries, in- 
clude varied representations of contemporary 
Americana by the artists who exhibit at the Gal- 
leries. [here are two pictures by the clear-painting 
and accomplished marine artist, Etnier: / be 
Cornwallis and On the Wharf. A block-massed 
Lower Manhattan by Floyd Clymer, two of 
Francis Speight’s rich and warmly toned land- 
scapes, Cotton Fields and Plowing, and paintings 
by Kroll, Sterne, Bruce, Simkhovitch, Robert 
Phillip are among those exhibited. 
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SPRINGFIELD: ART LEAGUE 
ANNUAL EXHIBIT 


; Springfield Art League's twenty-first 


annual Members’ Exhibition is current at 
the George Walter Vincent Smith Art Gallery, 
Springfield, Massachusetts. Awards were made 
to artists from all over the country by a jury 
composed of Hilda Belcher, William G. Dooley, 
and Umberto Romano for the painting, and Rose 
L.. Buckley and Henry Rox for the sculpture 
Henrik Mever of Indianapolis won the painting 
prize tor his handsomely designed landscape 
Incoming Fogg, while Honorable Mentions were 
given to John F. Gallagher's La 
Chatte and Harold Holmes Wrenn’s 
The Shore Road. The watercolor 
prize went to Cady Wells’ composi- 
tion in heavy line and rich tone, 
Summer Rains 
Mitzi Solomon's limestone figure 
won for her the sculpture prize while 
to Walter Rotan’s head Nataska, 
was awarded the Honorable Mention 


WASHINGTON: WORK 
BY CHAPIN 


N RECENT years, a group of 
| sculptors who have felt the in- 
adequacy of the mechanical repro- 
duction and enlargement of statues 
have been cutting directly in stone 
from life, and Cornelia Van A 
Chapin, whose smaller pieces and 
wood-engravings are exhibited at the 
Whyte Gallery, is representative of 
this school of thought. The method 
is to carve directly in stone from life 
and she uses no sketches 

The artist is well known both in 
America and France where, in 1934, 
she was accepted as the only pupil 
of Mateo Hernandez, a master of 
the art of direct carving. Among the 
works currently exhibited is a group 
of three animals—Jortotse, in vol- 
canic rock, Pelican in Repose, in 
Greek marble, and Penguin, in black 
granite—which was accorded a prize 
at the Paris International Exposition 
in 1937. 


PITTSBURGH: A SURVEY OF 
AMERICAN PAINTING 


INCE 1806, with the exception of the five 
J years of the World War and in 1932, the 
Carnegie Institute has celebrated Founder’s Day 
with the Annual International Exhibitions which 
have made art history and which have expressed 
so well the philosophy of the man who gave this 
Institute to his adopted city and endowed other 
cultural institutions throughout the world. 

For 1940, however, as once before, the Euro- 
pean situation has made necessary the abandon- 
ment of plans for an International, and there 
will be instead a “Survey of American Painting.” 
In three sections—there will be one hundred paint- 
ings in each—the history of our art will be traced. 

The first, covering the period of 1730 to 1880, 
includes canvases by Hasselius, Smibert and Feke, 
by the English-influenced Stuart and Copley, by 
the later portraitists Sully and Trumbull, by the 
genre painter Bingham and by the landscapists 
Church and Cole. Next comes work produced 
from 1880 to 1920 which includes along with the 
internationally famous Whistler and Sargent their 
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more American contemporaries like Homer and Eakins. The American real- 
ists, Glackens, Luks, Sloan, Shinn and BeLows are included in this second sec- 
tion as are their forerunners, Thayer, La Farge, Twachtman and Henri. In 
the final section will be shown the men who are producing the varied painting 
of today 

According to the statement of John O'Connor, Jr., Assistant Director of 
the Department of Fine Arts of the Carnegie Institute, “in this exhibition, 
as in the International, the plan will be, not to promote a school of art or 
to indicate that one artist is good and another bad, but to set forth in as 
unprejudiced a way as possible the history of the art of painting in the 
United States.” 

Through the Patron’s Art Fund, through which it has acquired thirty- 
nine paintings for its permanent collection since 1922, the Institute has 
recently bought Tragic Journey by the Italian, Ferruccio Ferrazzi whose 
work has been seen often in this country. All of the paintings which have 
been bought through this fund are assembled in a single gallery for a spe- 
cial exhibition this month. 

lhe new painting, showing the transportation of peasants from Sardinia 
to the mainland during the last war, was painted in 1925 in the thoroughly 
academic style of this artist who, in his formative years based his manner 
first upon that of Segantini, next the Impressionists, and then the quattro- 
cento. A teacher at both the Royal Academy of Fine Arts and the American 
\cademy of Rome, he has served on the jury of award for the Carnegie 
International in 10937. 


LYNCHBURG: EAKINS PORTRAIT BOUGHT 
BY RANDOLPH-MACON 


HROUGH a Fine Arts Fund which is used annually or bi-annually to 

buy paintings, the Randolph-Macon Woman's College has acquired 
for its collection of American paintings one of Eakins’ portraits of William 
H. McDowell. The collection of this Virginia institution already includes 
works by George Bellows, Gari Melchers, William Chase, Childe Hassam, 
Ernest Ipsen, Leopold Seyffert, Edward Hopper and John Carroll 


PHILADELPHIA: THE ANNUAL SHOWING OF 
THE CIRCULATING PICTURE CLUB 


’ YORK by members of the Circulating Picture Club is on view at the 
Philadelphia Art Alliance. A pioneer movement of the Alliance, 
the club makes it possible for subscribers to borrow, at a nominal fee, a 
selection of eight pictures or sixteen prints a year. The arrangement, highly 
beneficial to both artist and patron, has enabled many persons to live with 
paintings which they could not otherwise afford to have in their homes, and 
the number of sales resulting from this type of circulation—all of the works 
are for sale for prices ranging from $35 to $1,000—is considerably higher 
than that attained through the ordinary sort of exhibition. Many clubs and 
schools as well as private individuals have been among the subscribers to 
whom nearly 2,400 pictures have been lent during the last twelve years. 
Representative of the artists are Richard Blossom Farley, Ernest Lawson, 


Earle Horter, Henry C. Pitz, John Folinsbee, Yarnall Abbott, Arthur Meltzer, 
and Harry Leith-Ross. 


ART EDUCATION THROUGHOUT AMERICA 
AMBRIDGE: The Fogg Museum of Harvard University is offering 
C a Fellowship in Modern Art. The stipend is $2000 and the fellowship 
was established last year to enable graduate students of proved ability to 
complete advanced studies as an aid in securing permanent positions in the 
field of art. 
Applications for the 1940-41 fellowship should be sent to the Chairman, 
Department of Fine Arts, Fogg Museum of Art, Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, prior to March 1, 


COMING EXHIBITS THROUGHOUT AMERICA 


LBANY: Fifth annual exhibition of paintings and sculpture by Artists 

of the Capital Region will be shown at the Albany Institute of His- 

tory and Art from April to to May 31. Only original oils, watercolors, pastels 

and sculptures not previously shown at the Institute will be accepted, and 

only one work may be submitted by each artist. All works sent will be hung 

in the Exhibition, but a jury will mark them “Accepted” or “Rejected.” The 

last day for the return of entry cards is March 16, and exhibits will be re- 
ceived from March 9 to March 28. 


EW YORK: The “No Jury, No Prize” exhibition of the Society of Inde- 

pendent Artists will be this year at the galleries of the American Fine 
Arts Society instead of at Grand Central Palace. The show will open from 
April 19 to May 12, and any professional or non-professional artist in the 
country can exhibit although space requirements prevent the showing of 
more than 400 works. The closing date for application to exhibit is March 25, 
and works must be received and unpacked by the artist or his agent on April 
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SPECIAL OFFER 


BACK ISSUES OF THE ART BULLETIN 


VOLUME | THROUGH XX 





The College Art Association 
is offering for the first time 
back numbers of the 


ART BULLETIN 


at reductions up to 75%. 


The average issue contains March 1930 
from four to six well illus- 
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THE ART NEWS 


15 at the American Fine Arts Galleries, 215 West 57th Street, New York 
In addition to the change in the place of exhibition, an additional inno- 
vation is the opening of the membership of the Society to laymen. 


AVENPORT: At the Municipal Art Gallery at the lowa city, an ex- 
1) hibition of “Art and Artists Along the Mississippi” will be held in 
April. | 

and to show pictures and themes of the region. All works have been invited 


either by a special committee or by juries connected with local art exhibits 


he purpose is to promote interest in art and artists of the section 


n cities along the upper Mississippi 


The Mediaeval Style in Painting 


Continued from page 14 


x 


individual of non-Italian easel art of the Middle Ages, is but sparsely repre- 
sented at Boston, as is its inevitable counterpart, Flemish painting of the 
same time. Yet the Worcester Museum’s Donor Presented to the Virgin and 
Child trom Provence clearly shows the enlargement of the book-miniature 
into the easel picture and the consequent individualization of theme and 
purpose. Though the painter still follows the stylistic line of mediaeval art 
it is but a step from this picture to the personal portrait, to the destruction of 
the omnipotence of the cathedral and to the secularization of art 

Of all European lands, Spain harbored the mediaeval spirit longest, for 
one might easily say that it survived a rather superficial Renaissance into 
the devout fervor of the Baroque. In the Boston Museum’s own Valencian 
panel and in the half-stylized, half-realistic St. George of the late fifteenth 
century, lent by Wildenstein & Co., both composed out of hybrid foreign 
influences into a nevertheless curiously Spanish style, the easel picture remains 
as mediaeval in spirit as it was at its start. These are components of a fabric, 
not a pattern in their own right, and they fittingly conclude this exhibition's 
demonstration of painting in the Middle Ages with their proof of the endur- 
ing strength of the mediaeval aesthetic 


New Exhibitions of The Week 
Continued from page 10 

rock on the shore, have starker, better designs than most of his other pictures 
The Oaks is a study of the burnished copper of autumn foliage, lacking in 
strong design, photographic, too fully painted, but luscious as a color note 
Small Point Beach and some of the other oils show nicely cut-out vistas, 
while an ordinarily humdrum view through a tangle of scrub oak, Scrub 
Woods, that suggest the breeze-stirred whirring of leaves in even the densest 
undergrowth, is made rather exciting. As this painter matures, his work, 
it is to be hoped, will be more designful 

Upstairs, at the Alonzo Gallery, the opaque watercolors of the late L. Dixon 
Miller Kremp attempted some sort of design. Here, however, it is the paint- 
erly touch, the very thing that Fuller Potter possesses, that is lacking, and 
the result is, alas, unsatisfactorily wooden. 


ROUNDABOUT THE GALLERIES: SEVEN NEW 
EXHIBITIONS 


HREE Vienna artists now living in this country combine to make an 

unusual exhibition at Hampshire House. Franz Lerch, whose style is 
reminiscent of Karl Hofer, contributes several landscapes, one of Dalmatia, 
clear in color and organized with taste. Girl with Yellow Hat is less harsh 
than a similar presentation of Hofer’s, and the bleak little figure in her fan- 
tastic clothes has a strong appeal. 

Fritz Jaeger’s style is more sentimental, but Dinner on the Farm has a 
pleasant colloquial atmosphere, and its documentation of the furnishings 
of a room makes it interesting. Joseph Josephu’s sculpture has found a place 
for itself in his native city in public square, parks and churches. 


ONTEMPORARY ARTS tells you, with respect to Max Schnitzler, its 
C present invited exhibitor, that color is the whole of life to him. This, to 
see from the pictures, is so. But he is not a colorist. A colorist is a painter 
who plays melodies in color, who weaves and arranges his colors in contra- 
puntal and harmonic order. Schnitzler can set colors—greens, reds, and yel- 
lows—to whirling, as in The Meadow, but the result is blurred outlines. Too 
close to this technique, one judges it riotously painted; from afar, one finds 
it carries better. Yet the work is as if a child who didn’t know how to play 
the piano pressed down a lot of unrelated notes at once. Result: a confused 
effect, which is sometimes surprisingly unjarring. But you would not call 
the child a colorist or even a master of chromatics. 


ANDSCAPES with the emphasis on snow scenes constitute the exhibition 

by Harry Waltman now at the Eggleston Galleries, and it is a pleasure 

to note that the shadows on snow in the late afternoon are sometimes grey 

and not purple. Waltman avoids this cliché completely and sees his subject 

usually as a study in tones of grey which fade to white with the pattern of 

bare branches the focus of interest. He paints his background with broad 
brush strokes and suggests the trees in broken lines, 

An earlier snow scene is also exhibited and it is interesting to see the differ- 

ence in approach, for here the woods are a mélange of soft rainbow hues, less 

austere than most of the paintings of snow he shows now, and much more 
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romantic in mood. Among the summer scenes Waltman chooses the contours 
of wide valleys and the rolling country near Pawling which he paints in a 
thick impasto that sometimes in its roughness of surface detracts from one’s 

terest in the idea behind the painting. Perhaps it is the timeliness of the 


snow scenes which one enjoys partly. They seem here the painter's best work. 


J ILLIAM PRESCOTT, whose watercolor drawings are at the Morgan 
y ' Gallery, combines an observant way of looking at the sights of Mexico 
and Havana with an imaginative sense of humor. In Before the Bull Fight 
he paints the bull and toreador together at a table drinking coffee, a delightful 
personification of the national animal entirely in keeping with his accepted 
station in life among the natives. Widow’s Weeds, Taxco is both satire and 
excellent design, for the artist has used an iron grill as background effective 
for the tiny dramatic figure who sweeps passionately into the cathedral 
Brilliant caricature marks the staring eyes of The General and Dictator, 
as well as the figure of Night Club—Mexico City. This young New York 
artist is not yet twenty-three, but his ability to document a scene and period 
is striking. Perhaps the tradition of historian set by his great-grandfather in 
Conquest of Peru has had its influence 


HARLES HOVEY PEPPER of Boston, one of the deans of Bostonian 
C painters, is exhibiting early and late works at the Fifteen Gallery. They 
represent pretty much of a backward glance and the portraits, both modern 
and those of the earlier part of the century in the Whistlerian style, are 
either too garish or too indistinct. The best work is represented by two recent 
strong landscapes of lake and hills, seen behind a foreground pine. These are 
not only artistic in themselves but are painted with powdered pigment mixed 
with gum arabic, as in Grey Clouds, most harmoniously used 


LCY HOULRDEBAIGT, whose first one man show is current at the 
_4 Artists Gallery, is a Basque born near Bordeaux, and among the artists 
with whom she has studied is Stuart Davis. No hint of his approach to mate- 
rial appears in the twenty-one canvases on view, unless it be in a certain 
jovousness of color which characterizes her work. Her brush stroke, however, 
is individual, and shows best to advantage in African Daisies, in which the 
ragged petals of the flowers are curiously related to the artist’s way of describ- 
ing a rush-bottom chair which is also a part of the design. A New Jersey 
landscape contains the same streaky technique of putting on pigment, and 
is another of the most successful paintings here. 


VER a hundred items in the exhibition of the New York Society of 
() Women Artists fill all the galleries at the Grant Studios, and make a 
show of lively paintings and sculpture. To pick out only a few examples which 
make a good impression, one would select the group of watercolors by Ethel 
Katz as being fresh in point of view which she transcribes with directness and 
energy. Gladys Mock understands the feeling of drenched air as it hovers 
over a small body of water in Mountain Lake, Landscapes predominate in 
interest here, but the personal style of Beulah Stevenson in her electric Town 
and Valley is very different in feeling from Ethel Smul’s Near the Cove, 
which recreates the freshness of quiet green foliage. Adelaide Lawson’s 
Landscape weights her composition with the rose-red walls of a brick build- 
ing, and she sharpens her design by a row of bare trees. Houses on Dufferin 
Terrace is by Edna Perkins, and displays an unusual sense of the personality 
of a row of small buildings. Anne Goldthwaite’s Young Girl at her Toilet 
is the best figure painting in the show, a study in subtle tones which melt 
into each other, but leave the figure itself clear and well defined. 


The Arts of the Middle Ages 


(Continued from page 12) 


Dumbarton Oaks (from the monastery of Melk, Austria) and the superb 
flabellum from the Hermitage. 

In contrast to the delicacy of the enamels, engravings, niellos, filigrees and 
other goldsmiths’ works, are to be found examples of heavy bronze foundry 
art, imposing in their monumental simplicity, like the huge vessel from 
Dr. Preston Pope Satterwhite’s collection, or in grotesque fantasy such as the 
amazing array of aquamaniles from the collections of Mr. Eugene L. Garbaty, 
Judge Irwin Untermyer, the Walters Art Gallery, Mr. Joseph E. Widener, and 
the great Samson and the Lion from the Figdor Collection. In addition to 
metal work, some unusual and early works in wood, crystal, pastiglia and 
leather (cuir bouilli) and a few specimens of early Tuscan majolica may be 
mentioned. 


The Nature of Mediaeval Art 


(Continued from page 7) 


Perfection, rather than beauty, was the end in view. There was no “aes- 
thetic,” no “psychology” of art, but only a rhetoric or theory of beauty, 
which beauty was regarded as the attractive power of perfection in kind and 
as depending upon propriety, upon the order of harmony of the parts (some 
would say that this implied, dependent upon certain ideal mathematical re- 
lations of parts) and upon clarity of illumination—the trace of what St. 
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THE ART NEWS 


sonaventura calls “the light of a mechanical art.” Nothing unintelligibl 
{ have been thought of as beautiful. Ugliness was the unattractiveness of 
! \ ld CIs 1¢ 

lhe artist was not a spe kind of man, but every man a special kind 
tist. It was not for him to say what should be made, except in the special 
se in Which he ts his own patron making, let us say, an icon or a house for 
lmself. It was for the patron to say what should be made; for the artist, the 
maker by art, to know how to make. [The artist did not think of his art 
self-expression, nor is the patron interested in his personality o1 
hbiography. The artist was usually, and unless by accident, anonymous, sign 
ng his work, if at all, only by way of guarantee: it was not who, but what 
Vas said, that mattered. A copyright could not have been conceived where 
Vas We nderstood there can be no property in ideas, which are his 


vho entertains them: whoever thus makes an idea his own is working orig- 
inally, bringing forth trom an immediate source from within himself, re 
gardless of how many times the same idea may have been expressed by others 
before or around him 

Nor was the patron a special kind of man, but simply our “consumer 
I his patron was “the judge of art’: not a critic or connoisseur in our academic 
sense, but one who knew his needs, as a carpenter knows what tools he must 
have trom the smith, and who could distinguish adequate from inadequate 
workmanship, as the modern consumer cannot. He expected a product that 
would work, and not some private jeu d esprit on the artist’s part. Our con- 
noisseurs Whose interest is primarily in the artist’s personality as expressed in 
stvle—the accident and not the essence of art—pretend to the judgment of 
mediaeval art without consideration of its reasons, and ignore the iconog- 
raphy in which these reasons are clearly reflected. But who can judge whether 
anything has been well said or made, and so distinguish from bad as judged 
by art, unless he be fully aware of what was to be said or done? 

The Christian symbolism of which Emile Male spoke as a “calculus” was 
not the private language of any individual, century, or nation, but a universal 
language, universally intelligible. It was not even privately Christian or 
European. If art has been properly called a universal language, it is not such 
because all men’s sensitive faculties enable them to recognize what they see 
so that they can sav, “This represents a man,” regardless of whether the work 
has been done by a Scotchman or a Chinaman, but because of the universality 
of the adequate symbolism in which its meanings have been expressed. But 
that there is a universally intelligible language of art, no more means that 
we can all read it than the fact that Latin was spoken in the Middle Ages 
throughout Europe means that Europeans can speak it today. The language 
of art is one that we must relearn, if we wish to understand mediaeval art, 
and not merely to record our reactions to it. And this is our last word: that 
to understand mediaeval art needs more than a modern “course in the appre- 
ciation of art”: it demands an understanding of the spirit of the Middle 
\ges, the spirit of Christianity itself, and in the last analysis the spirit of 
what has been well named the “Philosophia Perennis” or “Universal and 
Unanimous Tradition,” of which St. Augustine spoke as a “Wisdom, that 
was not made, but is now what it always was and ever shall be”; some touch 
of which will open doors to the understanding of and a delight in any tradi- 
tional art, whether it be that of the Middle Ages, that of the East, or that 
of the “folk” in any part of the world 


Mediaeval Textiles 
(Continued from page 17) 


since the decoration usually consisted of a series of small scenes embroidered 
with silk in enamel-like colors with little indication of light and shade. In the 
exhibition this type of embroidery is represented by an outstanding example 
an altar hanging from Hildesheim dating from the fourteenth century, lent 
by Mrs. W. Murray Crane. 

Strongly contrasted with these German embroideries are four small panels, 
probably from an altar frontal, which both in style and technique resemble 
the altar frontal in the Collegiate Church of Santa Maria de la Seo in Man- 
resa, near Barcelona, signed by Geri Lapi, Embroiderer of Florence. Three 
of the panels, The Adoration of the Magi, The Three Marys at the Sepulchre, 
the fourth, Christ Appearing to Mary Magdalen, is lent by Miss Marian 
Hague. A fifth panel, also in the style of Geri Lapi, representing the Resurrec- 
tion of Christ, comes from the Cleveland Museum of Art. All five embroid- 
eries, Which are worked on linen with silk and some gold thread, suggest 
comparison with the work of Italian painters of the quattrocento rather than 
with that of goldsmiths and enamelers. 

Among the examples of embroidery of the early fifteenth century are two 
cross-shaped orphreys for chasubles, one lent by the William Hayes Fogg Art 
Museum and the other by the Brummer Gallery, Inc. In addition there is a 
series of embroidered roundels, one of which comes from the collection of the 
Walters Art Gallery (published by M. C. Ross in THe Art News, Dec. 26, 
1936), and the others from Judge Irwin Untermyer and the Brummer Gallery, 
Inc. 

A lovely and well known tapestry, The Annunciation, in the collection of 
Mrs. Harold |. Pratt, probably dates from the first years of the fifteenth cen- 
tury. Again it invites comparison with fifteenth century painting, but here 
we have something designed not for jewel-like decorations for a vestment 
but as a hanging for the walls of a church. 

A tapestry less well known here is the Hunting Tapestry lent by the Minne- 
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Color Prints 
of Art 
Master pieces 


Lue rapid growth of art apprecia- 
ion in America has brought an enor- 
nous demand for color reproductions 
yf outstanding masterpieces of paint- 
ing, from art lovers, students and 
teachers everywhere. 

To answer this demand, The ART 
NEWS now makes available the fol- 
lowing list of beautiful subjects: 


ARTIST TITLE PLATE SIZE 
Bellini The Doge 844x104 
Bellini Feast of the Gods 8'2x7%%4 
Breughel The Harvest 1334x10 
Cezanne The Bathers 914x7% 
Cezanne House of Lacroix 914x11'4 
Cezanne Still Life 84ox7T% 


Chardin Grace Before Meals 734x9%% 


Crivelli Virgin and Child 814x13 
Daddi St. Catherine 934x712 
Davies Meadows of Memory 13x94 
Durer Young Woman 844x12% 
Eakins Will Shuster 94ox7 
Gauguin Reverie 8x1144 
Gauguin Tahitian Scene 1244x10 
Ghirlandaio Sassetti and Son 9x13 
Goya Don Manuel Osorio 10x13 
Hals Claes Van Voorhout 10x1242 
Hogarth Graham Children 834x7%4 
Holbein Edward VI 734 Circle 
Kuhn Clown 6144x1444 
Lippi Annunciation 12x7 
Metsys Flight to Egypt 4x5 
Picasso Mother and Child 8'!4x10 
Rembrandt Self-Portrait 84ox1l 
Renoir By the Seashore 8x1044 
Renoir Cup of Chocolate 10x12'> 
Renoir Grand Boulevards 934x8 
Renoir Therese Berard 7%4x9 
Renoir Self-Portrait, 1872 84 xll 
Renoir Self-Portrait, 1897 61 2x8 
Rubens Virgin and Child 814x11'% 
Sassetta Journey ofthe Magi 9x69 
Seurat The Sideshow 10x634 
Sheeler American Scene 9%x7 
Titian CardinalGranvella 8x101%4 
Van der Goes The Holy Family 8%34x7'> 
Van Eyck St. Francis 534x5 
Van Gogh The High House 10x12 
Van Gogh Night Cafe 91ox7lo 
Veneto Portrait of a Man 8x1034 
Vermeer The Milkmaid 8x9 


Check the pictures desired, mail this ad- 

vertisement, with 80c for each print or- 

dered, to THE ART NEWS, 136 East 57 
St., New York 
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apolis Institute of Arts. It is one of a small group of hunting tapestries prob- 


ably woven in Tournai during the first half of the fifteenth century, of which 
the Duke of Devonshire’s four large hangings are the outstanding examples 
lhe tapis de fleurs et de verdure tissus of the poet Charles d’Orleans forms 
the foreground of this hunting scene. In spite of the conventional and decora- 
tive qualities of the tapestry, there is a sense of vivid reality in the depiction 
of this popular fifteenth century pastime 

\ visitor to France in the year 1405, the Spanish knight Pero Nifio, whose 
standard-bearer Gutierre Diaz de Gamez considered him the perfect knight, 
found French country life with its well ordered pleasures, both indoors and 
out, very agreeable indeed. Guiterre Diaz de Gamez, in his account of his 
master’s travels (translation by Joan Evans, London, 1928, page 132), dis- 
courses at length on the charms of France and its people. He says, “The 
Irench are a noble nation; they are wise, understanding, and delicate in all 
matters that pertain to good breeding, courtesy, and nobility. They are most 
fine in their dress and magnificent in their equipment; they have their own 
fashions, which are peculiar to them What better description could 
there be of the gracious lady with her attendant courtiers who appear on the 
tapestry striped with broad bands of red, white, and green, the colors of 
Charles VII of France. In this royal tapestry, lent by the Metropolitan 
Museum, we have a fitting culmination of an assembly of mediaeval textiles 


which, but for the generosity of museums and collectors, would never have 
been possible 


COMING AUCTIONS 





Sullivan Furniture e Decoratwe Objects 


HE Parke-Bernet Galleries will disperse at public sale on the afternoons 

of February 23 and 24 furniture, silver, and other property of the estate 
of the late Mrs. Cornelius ]. Sullivan, whose celebrated collection of modern 
art brought high and record prices at 
the same Galleries this past December 
lhe present collection is most notable 
for its choice examples of English, 
Irish, and early American furniture 
together with the extensive group of 
Irish and English silver of the Georgian 
period and over one hundred cata- 
logue numbers devoted to modern 
paintings, drawings, prints, and sculp- 
tures. There are also Oriental rugs and 
a hand-tufted carpet designed by Ar- 
thur B. Davies, old glass including a 
Queen Anne goblet containing a New 
England silver pine-tree shilling of 
1052, Oriental Lowestoft porcelains 
and Wedgwood, an important Mason’s 
ironstone china dinner service trans- 
fer-printed with the Chinese willow 
pattern in aubergine and iron red, 
Chinese gouache paintings and Chi- 
nese porcelains, and several American 
portrait miniatures including one at- 
tributed to John Copley, celebrated 
Boston eighteenth century painter. 
lhe entire collection will be on ex- 
hibition from February 17, daily to 
time of sale, excepting Sunday but including Washington’s Birthday. 

A rare Heppelwhite writing desk with sliding top and drawers around the 
kneehole is beautifully paneled in satinwood bordered with mahogany. An- 
other interesting piece is a Sheraton architect's table with oblong top which 
opens up to reveal an easel support and compartment interior; the body has 
shallow drawers on all sides and stands on a pedestal with reeded legs. The 
remarkable collection of Irish and English silver of the Georgian period 
includes a rare sloke pot for warming brandy or ale, waiters or trays with 
molded borders and on hoof feet, helmet-shaped creamers and sugar baskets, 
teapots and coffee pots, two-handled cups, fruit baskets, services of spoons 
and forks. There is also a rare Queen Anne Irish silver fluted dish with pres- 
entation inscription declaring that Edward Knapp, Mayor of Cork, in 1703, 
gave ‘this little dish to his Grand Daughter Ellen Piercy.” 

\ group of fourteen drypoints and drawings by Muirhead Bone, litho- 
graphs by Daumier and Toulouse-Lautrec, a Degas bronze, bas-reliefs by 
Arthur B. Davies, prints by Brockhurst, Cassatt, Picasso, and Matisse, draw- 
ings and watercolors by Steinlen, Modigliani, Fantin-Latour, La Farge, and 
Laurencin, and paintings in oils and gouache by Max Jacob, Canadé, Lurcat, 
and other artists are of note among the modern works of art which are com- 
plemented by a small group of seventeenth and eighteenth century paintings 
Among these latter is The Ballymacad Hunt, County Westmeath, Ireland 
by James Seymour (1702-1752), in which members of the hunt follow the 
large pack over rolling country, with the ruins of a mediaeval abbey in the 
background 
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GALLERY EXHIBITION DURATION 
ACA, 52 W.8 William Gropper: Pa gs, to Mar. 2 
\ckermann, 50 k. 5 Sporting Paintings, to Feb. 24 
Alonzo, 63 E. 57 L. Kremp: Paintings, to Mar. 9 
\ nein Arts, 215 W. 5 innual Watercolor Club § to Feb. 25 
\me 1 Place, 509 Madison Ci O'Keeffe: Paintn to Mar. 2 
eaiels we oven 110 E. 59 Robert Bem Paintings, to Feb. 24 


le\ aire 
\rgent, 42 W d; N. Burt Paintings, to Feb 


VM. Dole; R. Moul 


Artists’, 33 W.8 Donato; Eron; O'Hara: P nes, Feb. 20-Mar. 11 
Associated American Til Fifth Don Fre n: Paintings, to Feb 24 
-s 1. W. = we ane Polish Arts & Crafts, to Mar. 1 
Babcock, 38 E. 5 American X1X ( Paintings, to Mar. 1 
Barl bizon, 63rd at Lexington Campbell: Paintings, to Mar. 15 
“cat ai Plaza, 200 Sixth Van Davelaar: Paintings, Feb. 18-Mar. 18 
Bignou, 32 E. 5 Vatisse; Modigliani; Utrillo: Paintings, to Mar. 1 
Bonestell, 106 | Jean Charlot: Paintin Feb. 19-Mar. 9 
sover, 609 kL. 5 : Group Show: Paintings, to Feb. 17 
Brooklyn Muse Eastman Johnson: Paintings, to Keb. 25 
Ame in Indians: Religious Paintings, to Mar. 31 | 

Buchholz, 32 | Vaillol: Sculpture, to Mar. 2 
Butler, 120 E. 5 V. Allen: Lithographs, to Mar. 1 
Carstairs, 11 E. 5 : ..... Segonzac; Dufy: Paintings, to Mar. 2 
Contemporary Arts, 38 W. 57 Vax Schnitzler: Paintings, to Feb 
Decorators, 745 Fifth , ‘ Still-Life Paintin 


} 
igs, to Feb 24 


Delphic, 4 W. 56 Harnisch; H. Bowdoin: Paintings, to Feb. 2: 
Downtown, 113 W. 13 Julien Levi; Paintings, Feb. 20-Mar. 9 
Durand-Ruel, t2 E. §7......006. hen Jean Peske Paintings, to Mar. 1 
Eggleston, 101 W. 57 ane ..Group SI] Paintings, Feb. 19-Mar. 2 
Eighth St. Gallery, 39 E.8.......... W1 ill | Fisher Paintings, to Mar. 1 
Eighth St. Playhouse, 52 W.8 Helen Ro sene; Paintings, Feb. 18-Mar. 2 
Ferargil, 63 E. 57 Ward IT borne; Paintings, to Feb. 24 
G. Demetrios: Sculpture, Feb. 19o-Mar. 3 
Fifteen, 37 W. 57 ..Doris Caesar oe ee 19-Mar. 3 

ety PATK AVE. ...005s000% = {nnot: Paintings, Feb. 19-Mar 

French Art, 51 E. 57. French Impressionists Paint s, Feb. 19-Mar 
| Grand Central, 15 Vanderbilt — a ner Browne Painti igs, to Feb. 2 
uis Rosenberg Sse a to Feb. 2 

Grand Central, Hotel Gotham. Bs nneth Bate s: Paintings, Feb. 20-Mar 

Hammer, 082 Fifth......... SG ei Big Fabergé: Jade, to Mat 
Farriman, 63: E. 57....... Fuller Potter: Paintings, to Feb. 2 

Frank di Gioia: Paintings, to Mar 

CE BO ck wees weeeee..-Antique Fabrics, to Mar 


Holland House, to Rockefeller a ee ..Halpern: Pott to Mar. 15 


ery, 


International Studio, 15 E. 57..Hearst Collection: Italian Objects, to Mar. 1 
NORE TG on oa eg b awa gicis'e.a ve awit .Diirer Prints, to Mar. 1 
ee 2, a re inn Brockman: Paintings, to Feb. 20 
Knoedler, 14 E 57 ; .Browere: Life Masks, to Feb 24 


Kraushaar, 730 | ifth. - Schnakenberg: Paintings, Feb. 19-Mar. 2 
Julien Levy, TS ae re Gallery Group: Decade of Painting, to Feb. 25 
Lilienfeld, 21 E. 57 ..Old and Modern Masters: Paintings, to Mar. 1 
I ae: a re Emil Kosa: Paintings, Feb. 20-Mar. 11 
| Marchais, 40 E. § 51 .....1/ reasures from Tibet, to Mar. 1 
We San eee ve Modern French Paintings, to Feb. 24 
Elinor Merrell, 42 2S: See .. Hunting Scenes: Toiles de Jouy, to Mar. 1 


Morgan, 37 W. 57 





Metropolitan Muusousie ....Heads in 
Midtown, 605 Madison .Paul Meltsner: 
PATCH, 10 Ws BT conc cccadecs Terre 
Montross, 785 Fifth...W. 


Morgan, 37 W. 57 


Si ulpture, 
Paintings, Feb. 19-Mar. 9 
bert Carson: Paintings, 
Stiner; Frances Hall: Paintings, Feb. 19o-Mar. 9 
Morris Davidson: Paintings, Feb. 19-Mar. ? 
Morris Davidson: Paintings. Feb. 19-Mar. 2 
..Clara lhorward: Paintings, to Feb. 24 

. Italian Masters, to Mar. 26 
Ceramics, 


Morton, 130 W. 57 eee P 
Museum of Modern Art, 11 W. 
National Arts Club, 15 Gramercy P: ee 


PROWNOUNG, 15) TE. S75 ences 2 ons English L andscape Paintings, to Feb. 2 
Nierendorf, 18 E. .. Léger: Paintings, Feb. 19-Mar. 2 
N.Y. Historical, 1 wo ‘entral Park W est. .Anniversary Exhibition, to Feb. 25 | 
N. Y. Public | ibr BI Toei ccs ene Edy Legrand: Prints, to April 28 
Non-Objective Art, 12 E. 54............ Group Show: Paintings, to Mar. 15 
ee Se Oe Be. Vee deleaenew ews Gene Frances: Paintings, to Mar. 2 
ge Oy re .Alice Tenney: Paintings, to Feb. 24 
SSS SS 7 ee eer ere Group Show: Paintings, to Feb. 29 
I ee a kn a rie Ws ..John Nichols: Paintings, to Mar. 1 
OS ES: Lae Henry Varnum Poor: Paintings, to Mar. 1 
Reinhardt, 730 Fifth...... ere 1. Warshawsky: Paintings, to Mar. 2 
Riverside, 310 Riverside ee ee Butler Circuit Show: Paintings, to Feb. 25 
mowmson, 120 FE: §7........... Eugente Gershoy: Sculpture, Feb. 19-Mar. 2 
Salmagundi, 47 Fifth eee Pg Ae Rees Annual Show: Paintings, to Mar. 2 
St. Etienne, 46 W. 57......... ...H. W. Hannau: Photographs, to Feb. 24 
a ee ae Riccardo Magni: Paintings, Feb. 19-Mar. 2 
NNN CE TITER 5a) ch cccls sincere ee eW sregtaie ewe Designs in Glass, to Mar. 2 
Studio Guild, 730 Fifth... Alice Schafer; May Wagner: Paintings, to Feb. 24 
TE REO ie, s wx qrsie a 0ge-ad Antique Chinese Porcelains, to Feb. 20 
RJ, DD WOES EG. 00s en siesccrcdacennn Sussman; Paintings, to Mar. 8 
Valentine, 16 E. 57.....Leon Hartl; Milton Avery: Paintings, Feb. 19-Mar. 2 
pn RR an a Parkman: Paintings, Feb. 19-Mar. 2 
8 Ge arr Group Show: Paintings, to Feb. 24 
Hudson D. Walker, 38 E. 57......: Samuel Brecher: Paintings, Feb. 19-Mar. 9 
ES RE. A rr Andrée Ruellan: Paintings, to Feb. 24 
PEO, FOR LONI. 6 oki. seed bese ces B. Spruance: Prints, to Feb. 24 


Whitney Museum, 19 W.8....American Art: Annual Exhibition, to Feb. 18 
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to Mar. 3 | 


to Mar. 2 | 


to Feb. 20 | 


THE ART NEWS 


NEWHOUSE 
GALLERIES 


INC 


ENGLISH 


LANDSCAPES 
& PORTRAITS 


Feb uary 2 


+tn 


15 EAST 57th STREET 
New York 





Art of the XX Century 


FERNAND LEGER 
PAUL KLEE 


NIERENDORF 
18 EAST 57 ST., N. Y. C. 



















ANDREE 


|RUELLAN 


February 5-24 


WALKER GALLERIES 


108 East Fifty-seventh Street 
GALLERY 


| 
| FIFTEE 37 West 57 St. 


SCULPTURE 


bors CAESAR 


FEBRUARY !9—MARCH 3 











JAMES ST. L. O'TOOLE 
a 
Exhibition of Paintings by 
GENE FRANCES 
To March 2 
33 EAST Sist STREET, NEW YORK 





DOWNTOWN 3, 


JULIAN 


| LEVI 


PAINTINGS 

FEB. 20-MARCH 9 

| 113 WEST 13th St——NEW YORK 
—_ 


WHYTE GALLERY 


FEBRUARY EXHIBITION 
SCULPTURE 
CARVED DIRECT FROM LIFE BY 


Cornelia Van A. Chapin 
1707 H STREET, N.W., WASHINGTON 


- 


-— 
rm 
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| UNTIL MARCH 2 


MAILLOL 


BUCHHOLZ GALLERY 
CURT VALENTIN 
32 EAST 57th ST., NEW YORK 








RECENT WATERCOLORS BY 


ROBERT 


CARSON 


To March 2 


MILCH GALLERIES 


108 West 57 St., N.Y. 
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ORIGINAL COLORS A M A S T FE R P | E ES FE 
Se of AKT LITERATURE 

I ‘iii THE LATEST ANNUAL 
: of THE ART NEWS 





c OVER 188 PAGES 
r with St. Anne’’, Brussels Museum. ie : ’ MORE THAN 300 ILLUSTRATIONS 
ei ica” Colentes et 


THIRTEEN PLATES IN FULL COLORS 
TEN IMPORTANT MONOGRAPHS 


Van der Goes: ‘‘Virgin and Child 
Mr. Aldus C. Higgins. 
‘ 


THE CONTENTS 





On FLEMISH PAINTING by Max J. Friedlander 


St. 





THE CHARACTER OF FLEMISH ArT by Leo van Puyvelde 


Vetsys: “‘Rest on the flight to 
Egypt’, Worcester Art Museum. 


FouR MEMOIRS OF THE GROWTH OF ART AND TASTE IN AMERICA 


THE Story OF THE ARMORY SHOW by Walt Kuhn 





COLLECTING FROM A CRITICAL VIEWPOINT by Henry McBride 


THE OLD AND THE New by Dikran G. Kelekian 


Rubens: “‘Virgin of the My- 
osotis’’, Brussels Museum. 


oe 


PERSONALITIES Past AND PRESENT by Sam A. Lewisohn 
GREAT CHINESE SCULPTURE IN AMERICA by Martha Davidson 


MastTER DRAWINGS OF THE RENAISSANCE by Alfred M. Frankfurter 


vy 
zA 





Jan van Eyck: “St. Francis Receiv- 
ing the Stigmata’, Pennsylvania 
Museum of Art. 


DecoraTIVE ART AND LIFE UNDER THE Four GeorcGes by Frank Davis 


33 MASTERPIECES IN A MODERN COLLECTION by James W. Lane 





Renoir: ‘Mile. Berard”, 
Stephen Clark Collection. 


Here is what the reviewers say about it: 





. it will be generally agreed that 
this is the best annual that the Art 
News has placed to its credit.” 


. 200 pages of culture . . . you'll 
like the pictures, and can't help but 
soak in something just from looking.” 


Seurat: ‘“‘La Parade’, Stephen 
Clark Collection. 


New York Sun 


“Like its predecessors, this year’s vol- 
ume is lavishly illustrated . . . very in- 
teresting .. 


New York Times 


Youngstown Vindicator 


_ excellent art survey maintains its 
usual standard . . . abundant illustra- 


tion. 
New Haven Courier-lournal 


ele ATIVD 








Van Orley: “Portrait of 
Georges Zelle’’, Brussels 
Museum of Fine Arts. 


Mail the Coupon Today—The Quantity on Hand Is Limited 


Van Gogh: “Night Café at Arles”, 
Stephen Clark Collection. 


THE ART NEWS 
136 East 57TH STREET 
New York, N. Y. 


Please send me postpaid, a copy of the latest Art News Annual, for 
which I enclose my remittance for $2. 
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rn NAME | 
PLEASE PRINT 
Diver: “Woman in . Chelsea Figure, Ob ___—— (oe ae a. 
| Dance Costume’”’, from Needlework Settee, Collection of circa 1760, British 
a Private Collection. Frank Partridge, Inc. Museum. 
CITY eames STATE —— 










GOTHIC STONE HEAD OF A YOUNG LADY 


Ile de France 15th Century 


a —— Oo 


WORKS OF ART 


<—— Wr 


PARISH-WATSON & CO., INC. 


44 EAST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 


BETWEEN PARK AND MADISON AVENUES 





TELEPHONE: PLaza 3-2367 CABLE ADDRESS: “PARWAT, NEW YORK” 


